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4 With an ApDpREss to 2 


GREAT MAN. 


NN USPICIONS and even dif- 
8 bs truſts with regard to particular 
perſons and characters, when the 

De welfare and intereſts of a great 

= people are concerned, will be for 

ever pardonable. Jealouſies, even of pre- 

Judice and partiality, will deſerve our atten= 

tion and our mo t unjuſtifiable apprehen- 

1 . ſions 
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(4) 
ſions for liberty will always demand reſpect 


and reverence from the er of our N 


tical freedom. 


"AP Sir, you es ſo "Wo & power- 


fully, and fo ſolemnly aſſerted this freedom, 


that you can never, without a manifeſt 
violation of character, even ſeem to be 


offended with the language it ſpeaks, or 


the fentiments it profeſſes. However, nei- 
ther, your . reſentments, nor my apologies, 
can ever affect this paper. It ſhall be con- 
tinued during your adminiſtration, and the 
public will determine, whether the writer 


ſhould be'deemed a turbulent, ſeditious li- 


beller, or a * and Tg hiſtorian. 


His * is to animate and unite the 
friends of the conſtitution in its defence 
and preſervation. For if ever our united 
ſtrength is to be exerted ; if our perſonal 
reſentments, the conteſts of ambition, the 
altercations of ſomewhat, too civilly called 


eloquence, are ever to ceaſe : if caballing 


and intriguing ; if parties and factions are 
ever to know an end, certainly a plain, un- 
influenced underſtanding would pronounce 
this to be the time. You, Sir, have deter- 
mined otherwiſe. You have excluded ſome 
men moſt eminently capable of | ſerving I 
their country. You aye introduced others 

into 
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into the adminiſtration, new to buſineſs, nor 
yet diſtinguiſhed - by, or believed to have 
any ſuperiour abilities. This conduct muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion doubts, ſuſpicions, jea- 
louſies; but from what motives it proceed- 
ed, whether laudable or criminal, your own 
conſciouſneſs can alone poſitively determine. 
The reſt of mankind, who are intereſted, 


deeply intereſted, in the inquiry, can only 


judge from appearances, and your paſt, 


political conduct can alone give evidence, 


upon which our future hopes or apprehen- 
ſions may rely. ee 


To enter into this inquiry with candour, 
and to preſerve ourſelves independent of 
the paſſions or prejudices of the very vul- 
gar, it is neceſſary, even for your ſake, to 


= conſider in what condition you receive the 
xXx commonwealth, and in what manner you 


have entered upon your ie adminiſtration, 
Thus ſhall we neither entertain any unwar- 
rantable hopes of ſucceſs, nor you become 
anſwerable, moſt unjuſtly, for the im- 
mediate conſequences of the Weakneſs 


or Wickedneſs of others. 


Vou receive the commonwealth enfee- 
bled, diſtreſſed, diſhonoured by a long train 
of political errors. It were meer decla- 
mation to repeat them. Perhaps we al- 
read y 
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ready feel them too ſenſibly, even to the 
dejection and deſpair of our people. To 


you, Sir, it were impertinent to repeat 
them. Sagacity, like yours, muſt certain- 
ly have, long fince, foreſeen thoſe miſchiefs 
approaching, which you have, /ately, fo 
pathetically deſcribed ; when rhetoric pour- 
ed. forth all its figures, and imagination all 
its fimiles, to illuftrate, I had almoſt faid to 
adorn, the unhappy deſcription. Yet while 
theſe evils were advancing upon us, the 
patriot did not oppoſe, the ſpirit of decla- 
mation was filent, and even that boaſted 
contempt of money was ſatisfied with a 
lucrative employment. 

But the errors or iniquities of any former 
miniſters can never affect your adminiſtration, 
Far otherwiſe. Their characters, when op- 


poſed to yours, at your firſt entrance into 


power, will be placed in the leaſt favour- 
able lights. Sir Robert Walpole, under 
whom you opened your political life, and 
with ſome very peculiar circumſtances, will 


be repreſented as extremely unequal to the 


great buſineſs of the ſtation he had aſſum- 
ed. His higheſt abilities will be ſaid, moſt 
unjuſtly, to have conſiſted in corrupting. 
Yet, without entering into a vindication 
of this gentleman's miniſtry, we may 

2 venture 
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venture to ſay, he would probably have 
acted with more ſpirit and dignity abroad, 
if he had been oppoſed at home by a leſs 
inflamed and violent faction: a faction 
that rejoiced in the publie diſorders, be- 
cauſe they gratified their private Reſent- 
ments. Deteſtable and pernicious incen- 
diaries ! who could impiouſly ſet the nation 
in flames, that they might plunder her 
with impunity, of her honours and her 
BH treaſures, amidſt the general conflagra- 

tion. iD of 


Wee all remember the reſignation of this 
X miniſter, and we are juſtified by the con- 
duct of the oppoſition in calling it a fac. 
tion, though Mr. P— appeared among its 
leaders. By their ſhameleſs breach of 
twenty years engagements to the public, 
the very name of patriot became an ob- 
ject of contempt, and love of country a 
ſubject of ridicule. Some there were who 
E gloried in the impoſition, ob magnitudi- 
nem infamie, cujus apud prodigos noviſ- 
ſima voluptas cft. They gloried in that ex- 
ee of infamy, which te the abandoned is an 
JJ exceſs of pleaſure. However, the writer of 
this paper, is even, by this event, abun- 
dantly juſtified in his preſent apprehen- 
ſions, or call them, if you pleaſe, diſtruſt 
E. and 
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and jealouſy. Never will he again rely up- 
on the promiſes of patriots, and the virtue 
of oppoſitions. Hof off 5 


But, to return from this digreſſion: It 


will be ſaid, that Mr. Pelham ſucceeded to 


the miniſtry, only by a favourable concur - 


rence of circumſtances; by being in the 
ſecrets of Sir Robert Walpole, and by the 


general good opinion conceived of his in- 


tegrity; that in a cold purſuit of peace, 
however inglorious and inſecure, he tame- 


ly ſuffered the inſults of the French, and 
expoſed the nation, defenceleſs, to their 


invaſion; that his very genius was timidi- 


that all our preſent diſtreſſes were 


7 


founded in this timidity; or, if I may pre- 


ſume, Sir, to imitate your own pomp of J 
expreſſion, the clouds, which have lately #® 
broken over us, were then gathering their 


thunders. 


Yet during this period Mr. P con- 
tinued in a ſtation, that gave him an in- 
fluence over the conduct of the miniſter. 
His advice might have animated, his diſ- 
approbation awed him, to meaſures more 


honourable and advantageous to the na- 


choſe rather to poſ- 


tion. But Mr. P—— 0 
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ſeſs himſelf in the complacency of his em- 
ployment, confeſſedly the moſt lucrative 


under the F IN 


The neceſſity, Sir, of following you thus 
punctually through your paſt conduct, from 
whence alone we can pronounce with any 
degree of certainty upon the great expec- 
tations of your future adminiſtration, com- 

els me, however unwillingly, to enter in- 
to the character of our laſt miniſter. He 
will probably be called before a proper 


# tribunal to anſwer for himſelf. Let him 


be then acquitted or condemned by the 


juſtice of his country, for it were molt un- 
Z righteous to fix any prejudices or prepoſ- 


ſeſſions upon him, that my poſſibly affect 


him at his trial. 


But perhaps i may not be wholly TY 


4F ful, Sir, even to you in your preſent po- 


pularity, to remark, how very different the 


j | language of the people with regard to 


this great man, when he was in power, 


when you ſupported that power, and 
ſince his reſignation. It is not denied, that 


he loved his country, but we are told, his 


4 ruling paſſion was a miſtaken love of glory, 


3 and the ee of giving. To this paſ- 


tion he equally facriticed his private for- 
tune, 
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tune, and the treaſures of the public. He 
Was fruitful in expedients, becauſe his po- 


litics were the hurry of his imagination, 
not the ſyſtem of his underſtanding. Con- 


ſcious of his own weakneſs, he purchaſed 


adviſers with the moſt extravagant profu- 
fion, yet refuſed in his diſtreſſes to be guided 
by their advice; for he was obſtinate, tho' 
timid ; he was irreſolute, tho e 


Such was a miniſter, whom, till laſt 
year, you thought it patriotiſm to ſupport. 
Yet with regard to your future adminiſtra- 
tion, let it be acknowledged, this miniſter 
has left you a fleet ſuperior to that of our 
enemies, and an army ſufficient to repel 
and avenge an ignominious invaſion at 
home, yet ſend our colonies a vigorous and 


eftectual ſuccour. That you declined join- 


ing with him in the late revolution of our 
politics, is univerſally approved. Beſides 
all other, your own perſonal reaſons, you 
had the experience of a gentleman, who 
had made an unſucceſsful trial of his G—'s 


frmnels to his engagements. To this gen- 


tleman you might have been with honour 
indebted for an example of temper and 


moderation. In a wiſe and honeſt convic- 


tion of the pernicious effects of faction and 


.oppolition, he declined accepting, from his | 
Majeſty's BW 


_— 


Wang - 
Majeſty's grace and pleaſure, that very 
power, of which, permit me to think, 
you have violently taken poſſeſſion by me- 
thods wholly unknown to our conſtitu- 
tion. 


1 4 bs 


If theſe are undeniable facts, it is in 
vain to evade their force by any ſuppoſed 
malignity in the writer ; by an aſſurance, 
that he loves you not, or by conjectures of 
his attachments to another gentleman, 
whom it is apparent, you do not love. 
Come truth from heaven or hell, its force 
1s equal, and not to believe, is equal ob- 
ſtinacy or blindneſs. But we confeſs, it is 
rather matter of curioſity, than of any real 
importance, to inquire by what methods 
you have aſſumed a kind of arbitrary power 
in a government, the authority of whoſe. 
XX monarchs is limited. The uſe or abuſe of 
that power is our proper concernment ; | 
and although it is acknowledged, that 
uſurpers are often better governors, than 
legal and hereditary princes, yet is it poſ- 
39 {ible to behold without aſtoniſhment that 
firſt demand of power, which offered vio- 
lence to the conſtitution. through all its 
parts; to the majeſty of our ſovereign, the 
dignity of our nobles, and the freedom 
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of our repreſentatives * ? Can we behold 
without indignation one only family ex- 


tending itſelf through all the great offices 


of ſtate, and pm over every branch 
of the adminiſtration ? Ol 
But may we preſume to aſk, what vir- 


tues, what excellencies, theſe new: men 
bring with them? The king is acknow- 
ledged the fountain of honour, but yours 


is certainly, Sir, a far nobler prerogative, 
if your relations can derive wifdom, abi- 


lities, and integrity, from your alliance. 


Your very name, it ſeems, conveys a right 
of claim to honours, employments, and 
places. 


* Never was ſuch a demand made by a ſubje& to his 
ſovereign, except by the Duke of Guiſe (that favour- 
ite of the people, even to madneſs and blaſphemy) to 
Henry the Third of France. He demanded, that all 
c“ the princes of the houſe of Bourbon ſhould be de- 
“ clared to have forfeited all right to the crown for 
c ever: that the lords, who had followed their party, 
6 ſhould be deprived of their places and employments, 
c which ſhould be given to his relations, and depen- 
© dants, 'of whom he made à long liſt; dont il fit une 
« Jlonge lifte : And that his Majęſiy would be pleaſed, 
« Qu'i] pluſt a ſa Majeſte, to declare him Lieutenant- 
4 General of all his eſtates.” It is evident, ſays the 
hiſtorian, that theſe demands, ſo unreaſonable, fo inſo- 


lent, ſo offenſive, 81 d raiſonables, fi bautaires, & | ; 
choquantes, tended to put the whole power of the go- 


vernment into the hands of the duke, his relations, and 


his creatures. HisToiRE de la Ligue, Mal- 
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places; or if they are to be protected by 
your eloquence in the H— of C———, 
ſurely the pleaſant miracle in Ravelars + 
ſhall be no longer deemed an extravagance. 
Pantagruel's army is apprehenſive of a vio- 
- lent ſhower of rain; their commander aſ- 
ſures them, bat as he could ſee very clearly 
above the claudi, it will only be a flight 
| ſprinkling ; yet he bids them cloſe 'their 
files, then throws out only half his tongue, 
and covers them, -as a hen covers her 
MF chickens. This emblematic image of elo- 
quence may perhaps appear too ludicrous, 
but even Caricaturas have their likeneſs. 


However, when we remember to have 
| heard a certain nobleman, unhappily, tho 
candidly, pleading his being only four 
months in office, as an excuſe for not 
knowing ſome very eſſential forms of it 
ta plea, which, in honour and equity, 
ſhould have decided that very extraordi- 
nary trial) what muſt we not reaſonably 
expect from theſe new people; new at 

once 


+ Quit] veoit bien au deſſus des nuges que ce ne ſeroit 
qu'une petite roſee. Lors ſe mirent en bon ordre 
& bien ſerrez. Et Pantagruel tira ſa langue ſeule- 
ment à demy & les en couvrit, comme une geline 
fait ſes poulets. | | 
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once to all the offices of the ſtate ? Even 


the ſe——y himſelf, may he not be ob- 
liged to bend his modeſty to the leſſons of 


his clerk ? 


The treaſury may perhapsbe governed by 


inſtinct; for gold, from the ſlave, who digs 


it, to the wretch, who hides it, requires 
no very extraordinary talents. Or what- 


ever capacity may be neceſſary to this of- 
fice, it muſt be acknowledged, you have 


not injudiciouſly appointed a gentleman 


to a very conſiderable employment in it. 
He hath all proper caring Ne money, and 


hath temperately learned to ſubmit himſelf 


to the good pleaſure, and wiſer inſtructions 


of his ſuperiors. But if our navy muſt be 


governed by the ſame inſtinct; if, when 
experience and knowledge in profeſſion 


have failed in the deſtination of our fleets, 


and the choice of their commanders ; if a 
total inexperience, and an ignorance, that 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to know the points 
of the compaſs; if they can ſucceed, let 
the winds and waves be our pilots. 


Could we ſuppoſe, that our people in 
general applauded this very venturous ſyt- 
tem, yet it were by no means matter of 
vonder. Reflection and forefight do not 

nter 
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enter into their character. A certain ſpirĩt 
of generoſity, a magnanimity moſt natural 
to them, make the man of boldneſs their 
favourite, and perhaps that line of wild ex- 
travagance in Dryden's Drawcanſir. All 
« this I do, becauſe I dare, hath been 
more applauded in our theatres, than any 
other of ſobereſt ſublimity in Shakeſpear. 
The multitude of all nations is charmed 
with every appearance of that bold, irre- 
gular greatneſs, which we uſually call 
Heroiſm ; which acts by a certain enthu- 
ſiaſm of genius; from influences and mo- 
tives unaccountable to mere human rea- 
ſoning. The truly great man, who can 
moderate his own ambition, who founds 
his plans in wiſdom, and rather chooſes 
to prevent an evil by his prudence, than 
to conquer it by his courage, is not of 
their taſte. Indeed he is an object above 


their underſtanding. 


But how ſhall we juſtify the conduct of 
gentlemen, who ought to act upon other 
reaſonings, than thoſe of the vulgar ? How 
ſhall we account for their behaviour upon 
this occaſion ? Where is that ancient ſpi- 
rit of our nobility, who uſed to ſtand, 
where the conſtitution itſelf hath placed 
them, between their ſovereign, and the 
lawleſs impetuoſity of theſe Demagogues, 

theſe 
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1 theſe favourites, theſe tribunes of the 
people? Is there only one man among 
them, who, according to common report, 
| in the conſciouſneſs of his own abilities, 
the dignity of his birth, and the influence 
F$ of his eee dared to call this miniſter 
* by his proper title? Did he alone aſſure his 
1 Royal Maſter, that he would not calmly 
Rand to ſee his cloſet ſtormed, and his ſa- 
cred perſon violated by one factious fa- 
mily. | 
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The general deſign of this addreſs is now | 
ſufficiently apparent. It cannot be ſup- 
ed to mean either blame, or reproach, 
Sir, with regard to your adminiſtration, 
ſince nothing has been done in it, nothing 
. even attempted. Yet might we not have 
expected ſome plan of future operations; 
ſome day appointed, however diſtant, for 
that inquiry ſo loudly demanded; ſome P. 
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ſcheme for a militia, to prove at leaſt the al 
practicability of it, and that it was not in- 1 
tended as a meer party-amuſement ? Sup- . 

q 


1 poſing ſuch a ſcheme already prepared, the 
1 reſt had been hardly more than the reſolu- * 


tions of a ſingle day. " 
On the contrary, the ſpirit and ardour i © 
of the nation have been Janguiſhing under 3 


frequent 


frequent prorogations, when every hour is 


of importance. An angry conteſt hath 
been ſtarted with regard to the Heſſians, 
as if with deſign to revive a dying popula- 
rity. ' For ſurely, Sir, however honour- 
able and frugal, however popular ſome 
months ago, the reſolution of ſending them 
away, you cannot in earneſt think it expe- 
dient at preſent, when we muſt neceſſarily 


ſend ſo large a body of our national troops 


to America. If the Heſſians are imagined 
a faithleſs or uſeleſs ally, why loſe a mo- 
ment in diſmiſſing them? Why part with 
them at ſuch a juncture, if we can rely 
upon their aſſiſtance? 


If theſe prorogations, theſe delays have 
been occaſioned by your ill ſtate of health, 
we ſincerely condole with you and with the 
public. Yet can we behold without ſhame 


and indignation, the councils of this great 


nation waiting upon the health or ſickneſs 


of any one man? We think you greatly: 
capable of ſ.rving, tho' not of governing 


your country, or making it precariouſly 
depend on your health or pleaſure. Yet, 
what is there in the abilities of Mr. P 
to promiſe, which another gentleman 
could not have executed ? Unhappy, moſt 
unhappy this nation, if its glory, or its wel- 

| fare 
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| (18) 
fare depends upon the difference, whatever 
that difference with the utmoſt partiality 
may be ſuppoſed, between theſe gentle- 
men in their parliamentary debates. If 


ſtrong ſenſe, regularly connected, and 


forcibly expreſſed, be not ſufficient elo- 
quence for a ſtateſman, I fear our Engliſh 
Burleigh or Godolphin, a French Riche- 
lieu or Mazarin, can never be acknow- 
ledged ſtateſmen. 


Let me be permitted to recapitulate the 
general heads of this letter, that they may 
appear under one view before the reader: 


that your firſt demand of having the treaſury 


and the navy put under your ſole direction, 


was an indignity offered to the three great 


eſtates of theſe kingdoms: that this de- 


mand, both with regard to manner and 


matter, was unprecedented, unknown to 
our conſtitution, e gg by any for- 
mer miniſters, even in the plenitude of 
their power; that it beſpeaks an over- 
weening of vanity, rather than a conſci- 
ouſũeſs of abilities, to refuſe an honour- 
able, and, as it ſeems to many, a neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance: that there is a wildneſs of 
ſpirit in ambition, fond of projects hazar- 
dous, and vaſt, and above eee pow- 
er to execute: that we have reaſon to fear, 


that 
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that your ſucceſs in ſuch projects, if poſſible, 
would be almoſt as formidable to the con- 
ſtitution of your country, as the conqueſts 
of the public enemy, ſince it matters not 
by whom we are enſlaved; or rather, that 
it were more honourable to ſubmit to a 
great and powerful nation, than to the ar- 
bitrary pleaſure of a man, no better than 
my equal, | 1 


To prevent and oppoſe all arbitrary def ons, 
is the ſole intention of the following paper. 
I have called it THE CONSTITUTION, 


for I know not another name more power- 


ful, more ſolemn. It includes our deareſt, 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions, our liberties and 

religion. It calls upon us, in the name of 
our anceſtors, from whom we have re- 

ceived it, and of our poſterity, to whom 

we have tacitly promiſed it ſhall deſcend 

unviolated, to unite in its defence, whether 
againſt the ſecret betrayer, or the open 

uſurper. rhe 


Let me beg, Sir, one moment's indul- 
gence more, to aſſure you, if ever the 
writer of this paper ſhould be known, nor 
is he extremely anxious to conceal his 
name, he will be more aſhamed of any 
perſonal rudeneſs, if it ſhould eſcape his 

; 1 atten- 
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(20) 
attention, than you can be offended at it. 
Your private reputation he will ever eſteem 
ſacred; your political you yourſelf have 
given to the public. He readily acknow- 
ledges your character above being treated 
with petulance or levity. The ſubject, up- 
on which he preſumes to write, diſclaims 
all attempts at that vivacity, uſually called 
wit, and ſurely our preſent national cir- 
ſtances are ill-ſuited to pleaſantry. If, 
however, he ſhould not pay you that re- 
ſpect, which is due to your ſtation, it, is 
becauſe he thinks, you have aſſumed it ir- 
regularly, nor can he al'ow, that genius, 
parts, and abilities, even great as yours, 
are truly praiſe-worthy, until he ſees them 
exerted in ſupporting his MA JE S'TY's 
crown and dignity ; in promoting the wel- 
fare of his people; above all in preſerving, 
and, if poſſible, in improving the CON- 
r oY 
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To be continued occaſionally. 
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WRITER of the greateſt a- 
bilities could not be more ho- 
nourably employed with re- 


* N 
gard to himſelf, or more uſe- 


N25 fully to his country, than in 


inquiring into Al the different forms of 
government, eſtabliſhed ſince the firſt pe- 
riods of hiſtory. I mean only of mo- 
narchies = whatever various limita- 
tions, and of republics, whether ariſtocra- 
tical or oligarchical ; for would not 


willingly 
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(24) 
willingly call deſpotiſm government, al- 
though it be honoured by Monteſquieu 
with that name. Abſolute and uncondi- 
tional obedience is ſlavery ; to demand 
or compel to that obedience 1s tyranny. 
There can be no ſyſtem (which our firſt 
ideas of government ſuppoſe) where will 
and pleaſure, ever variable and precarious, . 
have the ſole direction of our actions. 


From ſuch an inquiry we ' ſhould be 
able to pronounce, whether theſe forms 
of polity were founded in pure, political 
wiſdom, or upon the influences of cli- 
mate, the natural ſpirit, and original cuſ- 
toms of different nations: whether their 
diſſolution proceeded from principles of 
ruin inherent in their firſt formation ; 
whether from time and extraordinary con- 
currence of circumſtances, from errors in 
adminiſtration, or licentiouſneſs in the ſub- 
ject. We ſhould then be ſatisfied, upon 
what reaſons Tacitus, who alone of all 
the ancients had ſagacity to foreſee the. 
poſſibility of our preſent conſtitution, pro- 
nounced it incapable of any long dura- 
tion. 


Thus far even curoſity might lead us, 
and not without ſufficient gratification. 


But 


hy ord Park d oat ˙ ] . ̃ EAN . 


political ſyſtems, with an intention f 
correcting our own, and introducing in- 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment whatever was 
of peculiar excellence in others, What⸗- 
ever is capable of giving it any additi- 
onal ſupport or fecurity, would be the 
nobleſt ſervice of duty and affection, that 


in and his country. Nor would 


For forms of government let fools conteſt, 
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a ſubject of Britain could render to his 


the influences of ſuch a work be confin- 
ed to Britain only. They would proba- 
bly extend to Europe, to all mankind, to 
whom they might reſtore their natural 
birthright of liberty; at leaſt convince 
them, that political liberty is not an ima- 
ginary bleſſing, and that whatever peo- 
ple deſerves to be free, cannot want the 
C/ ĩͤ ED 


An aſſertion in our late poet, 


Whate er is beſt adminiſter d is beſt, 


is rather to magiſterially pronounced, and 
is perhaps liable to many objections. There 
are certainly ſoine original principles in 
every political conſtitution, which natu- 
rally inſure a _ duration ; others 
yy EE more 
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(26) 


more liable to diſſolution. Impoſible other- 
- wiſe to account for Solon's being him 
ſelf a witneſs of the ruin of that demo- 
cracy, which he fancied he had formed 


for immortality. Whence was the Lace- 
dæmonian commonwealth, after havin g pre- 


ſerved itſelf above fix hundred years, the 
laſt, that ſubmitted to the Romans ? whence 


were the Samnites, whoſe government was 
formed upon that of Lacedzmon, whence 
Was it capable of reſiſting the power of 


Rome, even to four and twenty triumphs ? 
even Rome herſelf, if not from ſome in- 
ternal excellence in her conſtitution, whence 


was ſhe able to maintain her original polity, 


through ſuch frequent and violent revolu- 
tions ? let us only remark, at preſent, that 


the Spartan, the Samnite, and Roman 


forms of government, of all others, moſt 


nearly reſembled that of Britain. 


The Britiſh conſtitution is that political 
ſyſtem, which includes all the legiſlative 
and executive powers of our government. 
Liberty is the ſoul, the ſpirit, that ani- 
mates this ſyſtem. It is the gift of God, 
unalienable by our weakneſs, our folly, 
or our wickedneſs. But inſtead of wane 
dering into idle and puerile deſcriptions 
of this envy of the nations round us, its 

; beauties 
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bkauties and its excellendies ; inſtead of 
lofing ourſelves. in vague and uncertain 
accounts of its original, let us determine 
to War it pure and unviolated to our 
po | | 


city 


Authors, of much deep ſpeculation, 
have found, that it contains in it all the 
poſſible advantages of every other form 

of polity. But none of them, forgive me 
if I miſtake, have diſcovered, that it is 
equally liable to every miſchief, that threa- 
tens, or produces ruin in all thoſe other 
forms. its monarchy hath a ftrong ten- 
dency to tyranny ; its nobles to ariſto- 
cracy, and the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple to democracy; for the principles of 
them all are in its original foundation, 


hs 


n 


Our princes have not only uſed all the 
common, human methods of enflaving 
their people, but religion hath given her 
terrors in aid to the unnatural deſign. The 
divine right of tyranny hath entered into 
our creeds, and been preſſed upon us by 
the penalties of eternal damnation. The. 
barons, till the reign of Henry the ſe- 
venth, maintained an ariſtocratical power, 
which threatened, inſulted, and even de- 
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thivked their. kings. That wiſe and able 


monarch threw a arge balance of proper- 


ty, and conſequently of power, into the 
hands of the commons, who from thence 
became, by their repreſentatives, the pre- 
ſervers of the conſtitution. But they alſo 


betrayed the ſacred truſt repoſed in them, 
when confuſion, anarchy, and bigotry 
broke through all reſtraints of laws and mo- 
rals and religion, under a vain attempt of 
founding a republic. Theſe guardians, by 


their nature and office the guardians of the 


conſtitution, totaliy deſtroyed its very be- 


ing both in church and ſtate. They be- 


came an oppreſſive, tyrannical oligarchy, 
until one man, more eminently wicked, 
with every ſemblance of political virtue, 
that hypocriſy could counterfeit, with every 
reality of ambitious vice, that a bad, bold 
heart could dictate, ſeized upon the ſu- 
preme authority, and exerciſed it with an 
extent of power unknown to our lawful 
ſovereigns. Religion was ever on his lips, 
and a zeal for God's truth in all his profeſ- 
fions. But let us remember, that he put 


the ſhackles and manicles of ny _ 
ove o 


us with the words of liberty, and 

country. Never did the world behold ſo 

total a deſtruction of any conſtitution. 
When 
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| When Athens and Rome expelled their 


tyrants, ſome part of their ancient forms 


of government was preſerved. Cæſar 


maintained all former names, ſacred, ci- 
vil, political, and military; but Cromwell 
aboliſhed the very names of kings, lords, 
and biſhops, while the wretches, he called 
his parliament, were made the inſtruments 
of his tyranny, and ſworn to do the work 
of ſlavery. Such was this Uluſtrious patron 
of liberty. | 


This N which amazed, and 
ſtill amazes all Europe, was in its circum- 
ſtances little leſs than wonderful, but in its 
principles was deeply founded in the firſt 
formation of our conſtitution. Another of 
the very ſame nature would probably have 
happened ſome few years ago, if his m—y 


had not wiſely given way to the torrent of 


a much miſtaken popularity, or if a cer- 
tain noble lord had poſſeſſed the wicked 
greatneſs of Oliver Cromwell. The acts 
of oppreſſion and arbitrary power in the 


_ crown, from which the firſt of theſe great 


events proceeded; the arts by which it 
was driven to ſuch a ſhameful extreme, 
are the proper objects of hiſtory, and hap- 
pily this period of the Britiſh annals, 4 all 
others 


* ; > vg 
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A 


others to us of greateſt im ortance, is Wrik⸗ 
ten with a ſpirit and dignity, befitting the 
name of hiſtory. © This paper would only 


endeavour to prove, that it naturally pro- 
ceeded from ſome original error in our con- 


ſtitution, ' which fill fubſiſting, 1 again 
9 * 


produce the fame direful e els 
ver ſuch ruin ſhould again befall us, face- 
the reflection, that a moderate degree 


of attention could have foreſeen, and of re- 


ſolution could have prevented it, will add 


affliction even to erg miſeries of 8 a 


calamity. * 


Here 1510 me 10 70 ab expect he can- 


dour of my readers, in believing I write with 


that love and reverence this excellent con- 
ſtitution ſhould inſpire in a man, who hath 
lived long and happily under its protection. 


The ſubje& is new and delicate, yet, for 
other reaſons, far more important, Nerd 757 


that can affect the writer of this 
hope not dangerous. When the ] berty 
nations, with that of all their | e ler 


of 


concerned, it were abject to be anxious 


for a perſonal, fin gle ſafety. 


Let me then be permitted to E thats 


egters too much 'of democratical into our 
form 


form of government. I will not preſume 


In ancient definitions, a perfect orator 
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to aſſert, that our repreſentatives are tas 
numerous, or the powers, intruſted to them 


by the conſtitution, too extenſive ; but if, 


beſides their on paſſions, intereſts, and 
prejudices, they ſhould ever bring with them 
thoſe of their conſtituents, their numbers 
would have too much the appearance of a 
popular aſſembly. One fatal conſequence, 
attending all democracies, would attend 
ſuch an afſembly. Some few powerful ſpeak- 
ers would in general determine the debates;; 
for eloquence muſt have choſen its party 
with very little judgment, if it cannot in- 
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is neceflarily ſuppoſed a perfectly good 
man, but perhaps modern oratory- ſhould 
not be fo ſeverely confined. If then, in 
any future period of aur hiftory, an orator 
ſhould ariſe in the H— of . precipt- 
tate and impetuous in his ambition; bold to 
imagine, and deſperate to act; an enemy 
to the adminiſtration, and not a friend to 
the conſtitution; highly concewing of his 
own abilities, and aſſuming to himſeif all 


ſenſe, all virtue and integrity; if Wach an 
orator ſhould. arife, where is the man, wo 


{hall prefume to affure us, that our liber- 


ties 


66 
ties are not in danger? In the language of 
an ancient, zealous aſſertor of liberty, If 
1 % A God (and ſurely nothing human is 
9 % worthy of belief in ſuch a cauſe) ſhould 
give us this aſſurance, yet it were igno- 
„ minious to be unattentive to our proper 
<« ſafety, or careleſs in vindicating the 
«rights of our poſterity. © - 
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[F But if this orator ariſes in a period of 
( -national diſtreſs and calamity, whether of 
peſtilence- or famine ; of adverſe accidents 
in war, or male-adminiltration in govern- 
[ ment; if he takes advantage of theſe ca- 
1 lamities, to promote the purpoſes of his 
1 ambition, and to grow 2 by abhorred 
| deſcriptions of them, with every addition, 
that an inflamed imagination can form 
5 of terror and of danger, even then ſhall at 
[> we be juſtified in taking the alarm? the of 
ſubjects, upon which he exerts this fatal ti 
eloquence, are of all others moſt ſuited ri 
to awaken and engage our attention, to th 
impel, to animate, to enflame. Appre- bl 
henſions of an exorbitant power in the op 
crown ; the abuſes of prerogative ; the th. 
horrors of ſlavery ; the weakneſs and th. 
f wickedneſs of miniſters, the ſacred names tio 
of liberty and conſtitution, which even in 
the confuſed, unconnected ſpeeches of 
Cromwel, 
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we ſhould find the im 
ſlave mankind, ſueceeding rather by trea- 


| Cromwel, could infavare our people to bes 


—_ and be enſlaved. - 


If we had an hiſtory of SH from the 
earlieſt ages of the world, I am convinced, 
LOL attempts. to en- 


chery, than force. But let us endeavour 


to give a flight, imperfect ſketch of this 


hiſtory, as far as we are able to trace it in 
the compaſs of this paper, through the 
great republics of Greece and Rome. In 
Athens, the orators, Who received pen- 
ſions from the commonwealth for defend- 


ing her intereſts againſt foreign ſtates, and 4. 


for being watchful over her domeſtic free- 
dom, at firſt endeavoured to enſlave her 
themſelves by turbulent, ſeditious factions, 
and then ſold her to Philip. The Ephori 
of Sparta, originally choſen as repreſenta- 
tives of the people to aſſert their natural 
rights, depoſed, impriſoned, murdered 
their kings. The Roman tribunes, eſta- 
bliſhed to preſerve the Plebeians from the 
oppreſſions of the ſenators, ſoon aſſumed 
the whole power of the republic; made 
themſelves maſters of all public delibera- 
tions; inſulted the ſenate, and even dared 
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(34) 
to ſend their officers to arreſt the dictator, 
the great and good Camillus, and carry 
that {ſupreme magiſtrate of the ſtate to pri- 
fon. FI : 


* Never was any civil war ; never Was 
any ſedition raiſed ; any revolution formed, 


but 


*The firſt diſſention between the Patricians and 
Plebeians, that ever was ſtained with the blood of a Ro- 
man citizen was raiſed by Tiberius Gracchus. This 
Tribune had an inſinuating, perſuaſive, affecting clo- 
quence. He lamented with a pathetic tenderneſs the 
miſeries of the people, and the uſurpations of the ſe- 
nate. He aſſumed a temper and moderation, which 
ſeemed regardleſ, of aught, that concerned his own 
perſonal intereſ!s, and under a zeal for thoſe of his fel- 
low- citizens diſguiſed an inſatiable and boundleſs ambi- 


tion, The violent death, by which he fell, was un- 


doubtedly illegal; but it was abſolutely neceſſary for 


the preſervation of the conſtitution, and therefore juſt. 
His brother Caius purſued the ſame pernicious plan of 
popularity, but with greater abilities. His eloquence 
was more vehement, more adorned with figures, more 
animated with perſonal invectives. He governed the 
republic with an abſolute, deſpotic power. He had 
uſurped the whole adminiſtration, either immediately 
by himfelf, or by his relations, his creatures and de- 
pendants. He was conſtantly furrounded by foreign 
ambaſſadors, magiſtrates and ſoldiers. If he had not 
been taken off in the ſame manner, as his brother 1- 
berius, Rome had never known another hour of li 
berty. | 
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1 
but under the horrid auſpices of theſe 


trons of the people, theſe defenders of 


public freedom. Marius had his Saturni- 
nus, the moſt execrable of mankind, and 
and Sulpitius the moſt abandoped : Cati- 
line had his mad Cethegus : Pompey, 
Craſſus and Cæſar, the furious Clodius, 
the proffligate Milo. Even the impious 
Cæſar, who at laſt enſlaved his country, 
and entailed upon her a race of tyrants, 


the reproach and horror of human nature, 


was himſelf a favourite of the people, and 


a declared protector of liberty. 


And are not theſe examples ſufficient 
to juſtify our doubts and apprehenſions? 
Yes ; our 'preſent diſtruſt, our jealou- 
ſies, our ſuſpicions. If not; the reſt is 


ſlavery. 


I ſhall end this paper with the ſentiments 
of an ancient author, not yet tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh. «© Cities and fortreſſes have 
their proper defence, walls, trenches, 
* fortifications. But nature hath given to 
«© a wile and generous people, a bulwark 
more impregnable. What bulwark ? 
* Dittidence.” Let us preſerve, let us 
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mai ntain this fortreſs of liberty. Bet us 

oppoſe with reſolution the open aſfaults 
of its enemies, nor ſuffer it to be un- 
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